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smell, the pungent smell of old sweat-laden clothes, of unwashed
undernourished bodies, the smells of toil and grime, of brutish
souls and stunted minds, the doss-house smell in which the workers
of the world unpleasantly unite,
Petrograd was asleep, perhaps uneasily, but not the Cheka.
The traditions of the Tsarist police that raids and arrests have an
added terror in the night-time had been taken over with the building.
Guards marched out and in ; officials hurried out and into rooms
with files of papers. Prisoners of all classes crouched on benches,
I was stopped for a few minutes beside an old woman in a black
shawl whose twitching fingers clutched a cloth-wrapped parcel
out of which a knuckle of dirty white bread stuck like a knee through
a hole in a stocking. She was presumably a "speculator" who was
learning the new lesson badly. Every official carried arms and an
air of busy purpose. In that respect that atmosphere was different
from my last visit when everyone, even Dzerjinsky in his funeral
chamber and the armed guards, had been slack in manner, amateur-
ish and ineffective. Here everybody seemed to be going at tension,
winding himself up. Something, the shooting of the five hundred
or the approach of the Allies, had released a spring in them. Thought
of the five hundred sent a shudder through me. I looked around,
half expecting to see blood somewhere. Among these officials
bustling around me must be some of the executioners. They could
not have carried out so wild a slaughter and left no traces, at least
figuratively, upon their persons. I was leaving Russia at an interest-
ing moment, it seemed, and under strange new auspices. I hoped
they would be short-lived, anyhow.
"The English spy, is it ? Bring him here, then."
A brisk-looking clerk with a leather portfolio interrupted my
musing. We marched behind him down a corridor. Walking slowly
in front of us was a tall, thin figure which was vaguely familiar.
When it turned to glance at us as we passed, I saw it was Dzerjinsky.
I had not expected to find him in Gorokhovaya Street as he had
accompanied the Bolshevik Government last February to Moscow,
I had an impulse to appeal to him and might have done so, but he
spoke first, addressing the clerk with the important-looking portfolio.
"One moment. Where are you taking him ?"
"This is a British spy sentenced to be shot by order of the Military
Tribunal, Commissar* I am taking him to sign his acquaintance
with the order for the execution which he refused to sign when it
was first presented to him,59
There was a pause while Dzerjinsky turned his unblinking eyes
on me and looked me over.
"For what hour is the execution ordered ?"